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Letters to the Editors 





Here’s How to Send Relief Goods to Korea 





Way Is Now Open 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

THE SITUATION among the refugees in 
Korea is such that it stirs the sympathy 
of every Christian. Considerable interest 
hag already been shown by many of our 
churches, who have sent packages of 
clothing to relieve their suffering. Many 
have written to ask “How can we send 
used clothing for Korea?” The answer 
is simple, and this is being written to give 
information on what is needed and where 
it may be sent. 

There are about four and one-half mil- 
lion destitute refugees in Korea, most of 
them living precarious lives under difficult 
circumstances. Many of these are Chris- 
tians, some are Presbyterians, and all pre- 
sent a picture of need for our Christian 
mercy. 


CHURCH WORLD SERVICE is the Prot- 
estant agency through which the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Relief and Interchurch 
Aid, Board of World Missions, channels 
material relief goods to Korea and else- 
where. For a time it was not possible to 
send such goods to Korea, but it is now 
going out, and any person, church, or 
church organization desiring to do so can 
send used elothing, etc., to either of the 
Church World Service warehouses named 
below. 


WHAT IS NEEDED. Sound, clean cloth- 
ing of all kinds for men, women and chil- 
dren, especially sweaters, underwear, 
socks and stockings (no nylons) coats, 
trousers, shoes (no high heels), caps (no 
hats) shirts, blouses, dresses, gloves, mit- 
tens, etc. In addition bedding—sheets, 
blankets and quilts are needed. 


HOW TO PACK. The goods which you 
send should be carefully packed and se- 
curely tied. Some prefer to use canvas 
duffle bags holding about 50 lbs. These 
can be secured free of charge by writing 
direct to Church World Service at either 
of the addresses given below. All relief 
goods are repacked by Church World Serv- 
ice before sending them overseas. 

It is important that 10c per pound to 
cover costs of processing and overseas 
shipping be sent under separate cover to 
the same address that you send your 
package. 


WHERE TO SEND. Packages destined 
for Korean Relief should be sent to Church 
World Service. Please do not send cloth- 
ing or processing costs to the Department 
of Overseas Relief and Interchurch Aid, 
Nashville, Tennessee, as they do not have 
facilities for processing them. The follow- 





Every New Circle Chairman 


Ought to Have . 


‘*A Circle Chairman’s Prayer’’ 
By Mrs. H. D. Brown, Jr. 
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ing warehouses receive and process cloth- 
ing: 


Church World Service 
New Windsor 
Maryland 


Church World Service 
3146 Lucan Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


PAUL B. FREELAND 
Secretary 

Overseas Relief and Interchurch 
Aid, Nashville, Tenn. 


Pastors’ Salaries 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The cost of living for the pastor ang 
his family has increased six per cent since 
the outbreak of the Korean War. From 
1947 to the start of the Korean War it 
had increased 8.4 per cent. 

This does not involve what a pastor 
earns or what his salary should be. The 
cost for “subsistence living” of the pastor 
and his wife and two children in 1947 was 
$2,992 a year. By the time the Koreaa 
War began (July, 1950) it had increase 
to $3,243. When the recent federal price 
control order was issued, January 26, 1951, 
it had gone up to $3,437. 

Some denominations are using a “Mini- 
mum Salary Plan” to supplement the lower 
salaries. 

CONTRIBUTED. 


Whitsunday Message, 1951 


(Sunday, May 13) 


HIS GREETING is addressed te 
all churches belonging to the 
World Council of Churches in 
the hope that by God’s grace it may 
reach every parish, congregation and 
individual member of these churches. 

The churches which met in 1948 in 
Amsterdam and constituted the Worid 
Council of Churches expressed in a mes- 
sage from that assembly their intention 
to stay together. That was not a prom- 
ise made only for times in which it is 
easy to maintain fellowship. It must 
be fulfilled especially in a time such as 
we live in, with its almost unbearable 
tensions between the nations. Let us 
therefore remind ourselves and each 
other of the fact that the fellowship 
which our Lord Jesus Christ has created 
and continues to create includes every 
Christian parish, every Christian con- 
gregation and every church member who 
believes in him as Savior. 

For Jesus Christ there exists no par- 
tition walls, and no man-made divisions 
can prevent him from entering in wher- 
ever men turn to him in their great 
need. “The Life which is in him” (I 
John 5:11) cannot be divided. There 
are real differences between our 
churches, but Christ is one and the same 
for all. 

At Whitsuntide we are reminded how 
our risen Lord and Savior by the Holy 
Spirit converted to himself thousands 
of souls, brought them into the fellow- 
ship of his church and gave them the 
common task of proclaiming his king- 
dom “to the end of the earth” (Acts 
1:8). Let then this Whitsunday of the 
year of grace 1951 call us all in spite 
of our differences to worship together 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spiric 
and to pray for a new awakening of the 
life of Christ in the hearts of us all. 
Let us join together in the joyous task 
of proclaiming the good news of the 
freedom in Christ to men everywhere. 
And let us realize that we all stand to- 
gether in Jessu Christ, who himself 
stands with those who look faithfully to 
him. Thus we may by God’s grace 


10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


strengthen and inspire one another, 
knowing that those who praise God and 
trust in his grace and power in times of 
stress and anxiety, are a great multi- 
tude which no man can number (Rev. 
ase). 

Let us from all corners of tne earth 
unite in prayer, standing together before 
the throne of God and saying: 


Almighty God, Father of Jesus 
Christ and Father of all Thy children 
on earth, redeemed through Thy 
Son, our Savior ! Thou hast encour- 
aged us to lay before Thee every- 
thing that is in our minds, and Thou 
hast given us a promise that if two 
of us shall agree on earth as touch- 
ing anything that they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them. We join to 
day in thanking Thee for all Thy 
faithfulness and for Thy blessings to 
us through good days and through 
days of strain and darkness and anx- 
iety. We thank Thee that Thou hast 
united us in the salvation brought to 
men living in sin and without hope 
by the incarnation of Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son. We pray Thee: Let not 
the worst come upon mankind, de 
liver us from evil and help us to opet 
our hearts that we may hear the 
Spirit of God speaking to us. We 
pray Thee, merciful God: give us &@ 
new revival according to Thy will, @ 
new Pentecost, by which Christians 
may be made new, men may be saved 
and Thy will may be done on earth. 
We know that we are not worthy, we 
confess to Thee who we are and how 
we have failed, but, God of Glory and 
of Mercy, once more forgive us and 
lead us upon Thy way to bear wit 


ness of Thee to all the world 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
AMEN. 


The Presidents of the World Council 
of Churches: EIVIND BERGGRAYV, 
MARC BOEGNER, GEOFFREY CAN 
TUAR, JOHN R. MOTT, G. BROMLEY 
OXNAM. 


re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., unde 
Published weekly on Monday at Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
Foreign postage $1 extra. Copyright, 1951. 
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Dr. Sloop Named American Mother 


Presbyterian Mountain Doctor Given Recognition 


New York (RNS)—Dr. Mary T. 
Martin Sloop, 77, a country doctor of 
Crossnore, N. C., was named the Ameri- 
can Mother of the Year by the Ameri- 
can Mothers Committee of the Golden 
Rule Foundation here. 

Dr. Sloop’s husband and two children 
also are practicing physicians in Cross- 
nore. Sne has five grandchildren. 

The woman doctor founded the 
Crossnore school where, the committee 
said, ‘‘she has been a mother to 3,000 
mountain children, and a tremendous 
influence for good in their lives.” 

Dr. Sloop, a Presbyterian, was born 
in Davidson, N. C., and began practicing 
medicine with her husband, Dr. Eus- 


tace H. Sloop, in Avery County, N. C., 
in 1911. 


Mrs. Edward M. Anderson, chairman 
of the American Mothers Committee for 
North Carolina, which chose Dr. Sloop. 
said of her: 


“Single-handed, she has driven out 
moonshiners, and shamed the earlier 
mountaineers into sending their chil- 
dren to school. 


“Within the last 38 years, she has 
revolutionized the lives of Avery County 
people, brought schools, good roads, 
modern farming methods, religious 
tolerance, a 20-bed hospital with dental 
clinic, vocational instruction, and a 
cooperation to the _ entire 


spirit of 
county.” 





11 JAPAN MISSIONARIES 
SUPPORT I. C. U. 


Eleven members of the Japan 
Mission have issued a statement 
strongly supporting the church’s 
participation in the International 
Christian University. The state- 
ment is issued, they say, because 
‘‘an erroneous impression has 
been given, to the effect that the 
Japan Mission is almost unani- 
mous in its disapproval of the uni- 
versity.’’ The statement was re- 
ceived too late to appear in this 
issue but will be published next 
week. 





Winners Named 
in Annual 
Contest 


Twenty winners of the annual scholar- 
ship contest sponsored by the Board ot 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
US, have been named. with Stephen R 
Salmon, Mt. Pleasant, Texas, winning 
the four-year $2,000 award. 

Others with high awards are: Mary 
Gertrude Rodrigues, Monroe, La., $1,- 
600; Robert E. Pate, Paducah, Ky., $1,- 
200; and Patricia A. Hale, Staunton, 
Va., $1,000. 

Other winners include: 


5. Robert A. 
$500. 

6. Eleanor Briggs, Beaumont, Texas, 
$400. 


Power, Sardis, Miss., 


7. Mary K. Bird, Strasburg, Va., 
$300. 

8. Vera Elizabeth Watson, Marks, 
Miss., $300. 

9. Margaret Williamson, Monticello, 
Ark., $300. 

10. Harry S. Hassail, Nashville, Tenn., 
$200. 

11. Julius W. Melton, Jr., Clinton, 
Miss., $200. 

2 

SCI'OLARSHIP WINNERS — Young 


people winning from 5th to 20th places 
in the scholarship contest are shown to 
the left, first row (left to right), Robert 
A. Power, Eleanor Briggs, Mary K. Bird. 
Vera Elizabeth Watson; second row, 
Margaret. Williamson, Harry S. Hassall, 
Julius W. Melton, Jr., Elizabeth H. 
tobinson; third row, Virginia A. Hicks, 
Mary Rice Whiting, D. Mowbray Allan, 
Billie J. O’Bryan; fourth row: Dunbar 
H. Ogden, Ill, Elizabeth R. McPheeters, 
Nancy Adams, Elizabeth Ann Jacks. 





12. Elizabeth H. Robinson, Herndon, 
Va., $200. 


Scholarships worth $100 go to: 


13. Virginia A. Hicks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

14. Mary Rice Whiting, Camden, S. C. 

15. D. Mowbray Allan, Hampden- 
Sydney, Va. 

16. Billie J. O’Bryan, Belton, S. C. 

17. Dunbar H. Ogden, III, Staunton, 
Va. 

18. Elizabeth R. McPheeters, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

19. Nancy Adams, Kosciusko, Miss., 
—the first winner from Snedecor Me- 
morial Synod. 

20. Elizabeth Ann Jacks, Decatur, Ga. 


Ten young people accorded 
Honorable Mention and their names will 
be moved up in order if any of the first 
twenty decline. These winners are: 


were 


21. Polly Ann Baber, Gallatin, Tenn.; 
22. Elizabeth Ann Osburn, Orlando, 
Fla.; 23. Nancy Roark, Franklin, Ky.; 
24. S. MeFall Armstrong, Columbia, 
Tenn.: 25. Roy Craig, Jr., Idabel, Okla.; 
26. Dorothy Whitner, Atlanta, Ga.; 27. 
Bettie Knox, Frankfort, Ky.; 28. Patty 
Hamilton, Orlando, Fla.; 29. Martha 
MelIlhany, Louisville, Ky.; 30. Betty 
Nottingham, Cape Charles, Va. 


Entries Number 175 


The 175 entries in the contest were 
fewer than last year. 

Five of the 20 winners come from 
homes of ministers: Salmon, Power, 
Watson, Ogden and Adams, as do three 
Honorable Mentions: Craig, Hamilton 
and Mellhany. 


Committee on Union 
Reports Plans With 
ARP and UP Groups 


United Presbyterians Ready to 
Consider Steps at Any Time 


Although the major portion of its re- 
port deals with the proposed union with 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, the Assembly’s permanent com- 
mittee on Cooperation and Union also 
reports on negotiations with the United 
Presbyterian Church. (The ARP Synod 
will also have before it a proposal to 
join the United church.) 

Reporting for their committee, T. K. 
Young and Frank H. Caldwell say that 
the United Presbyterian representatives 
are authorized and ready to begin work 
on a plan of union with the US and USA 
churches, “‘it being assumed that in the 
meantime the ARP church probably will 
have come into the larger union by way 
of union either with the UP or the US 
church.” 

The committee recommends that, with 
talk of various possible unions in the 
air, the Assembly approve the policy of 
concentrating present official efforts 
upon a union within the Presbyterian 
family. 


4 





Avenues of cooperation and acquain- 
tance agreed upon by committees from 
the US, USA and UP churches include: 


—An exchange of the minutes of the 
respective General Assemblies, with the 
stated clerk of all presbyteries of all 
three groups receiving the annual vol- 
umes for use by the members of the 
presbyteries; 

-Exchange of speakers from these 
three churches in all synods; 

-Open forum discussions to be led 
by such speakers at church courts, deal- 
ing with phases of the organization and 
work of the respective Assembly; 

‘Invitations to the ministers of all 
three groups to join in schools of 
preaching and the like in their respec- 
tive areas; these also to feature open 
forum discussions; 

—Theological seminaries should in- 
vite special lecturers each year from the 
other Assemblies; 

-Lay conventions should invite 
speakers from the corresponding organ- 
izations in the other Assemblies to bring 
greetings or report on their own work; 

— Where work overlaps, full and open 
discussions should be held by represen- 
tatives of the three groups before any 
new work is opened or any old church 
is closed; 

Joint and simultaneous evangelistic 
efforts by all members of the Presbyte- 
rian family in a community; 

In view of the 150th anniversary 
of National Missions next year and the 
meeting of the USA Assembly in Wash- 
ington, and in view of the US Assem- 
bly’s previous approval of joining in the 
celebration, that steps be taken to have 
the Assemblies of the US and UP 
churches meet simultaneously in Wash- 
ington; 

—-That members be urged, when 
crossing Assembly lines, to visit these 
other Presbyterian churches for worship 


and fellowship. 


The committee reports on the work 
of the National Council of Churches, 
(This will be reported more fully ip 
these columns.—Eds. ) 


Western Section Reported 


An optimistic report is given with ref- 
erence to the development of the West. 
ern Section of the Presbyterian World 
Alliance and the annual meeting is de. 
scribed (OUTLOOK, Feb. 26). 

The American Bible Society is shown 
to be continuing its extensive work, 
with 10,000,000 Bibles and portions dis- 
tributed during the year in all parts of 
the world. Annual amount requested 
from the Presbyterian Church, US, is 
$50,000. 

Reformation Day is seen to be of in- 
creasing significance and wide obser- 
vance of next October 28 is called for, 
The theme proposed is ‘‘Martin Luther 
and the Protestant Reformation,” and 
the Roland Bainton book, ‘Here I Stand 
—A Life of Martin Luther,” is cordially 
recommended. 


Baptists Now Operate 
Ward-Belmont College 


Cumberland University trustees in 
Tennessee recently voted not to move 
their liberal arts college from Lebanon 
to Ward-Belmont in Nashville. Ten- 
nessee Baptists have taken over Ward- 
Belmont, formerly an independent col- 
lege, and will operate it as a co-educa- 
tional junior college. 


Sleep On, O Men of God 


A Presbyter’s Reflections on Presbytery 


“I move you, sir! I move you, sir! 

Yes, there was a kind of movement 
in evidence at Presbytery’s recent 
meeting, as parliamentary pinnacles 
were scaled, reports approved, and 
visiting dignataries recognized. But 
for all the ‘‘moves and motions,’’ 
what a deadly meeting too! 

These reflections are from the 
heart, and they witness to a tragic 
and disillusioning experience. 

I believe my presbytery stands un- 
der the judgment of God for the 
trival use of its time. In a world 
of increasing tensions and problems 
which really torment men, presby- 
tery, with its docket of statistical re- 
ports and its hack-slapping for ec- 
clesiastical achievements, was tragic- 
ally irrelevant to the human scene of 
which it was supposedly a part. 

This meeting might just as well 
have been held in the Middle Ages, 
as far as its relation to the contem- 
porary world scene was concerned. 
The exchange of pleasantries among 
alumni of the nearest theological 
seminary, a natural part of such a 
meeting, seemed to be one of the few 
topics which really concerned the 
presbyters. 


This presbytery is set amidst 
severe industrial and racial tensions, 
yet the members of its present Chris- 
tian Relations Committee have never 
met, and of course had no report. 

At one point, the presbytery did 
seem about to relate its deliberations 
to a world outside itself. The read- 
ing clerk reported receipt of a com- 
munication from the Assembly's 
Permanent Committee on Co-opera- 
tion and Union. However, a tabling 
motion was promptly made, and the 
letter was not even read as informa- 
tion. 


I came away from presbytery still 
reflecting. I remembered that a cer- 
tain synod was making an overture 
to General Assembly warning that 
only ‘sound’ speakers should be 
secured for official occasions at our 
church institutions. And I reflected 
that perhaps this synod had missed 
its real opportunity. The speakers ! 
had been hearing seemed a little too 
sound—so sound that one might have 
to call them sound asleep to the terri- 
ble needs and ringing challenges for 
a convention-shattering witness ‘0 
our Christian faith in our time. 
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REPORT TO THE ASSEMBLY 


National Security and the Christian Message 


(Continued from last week) 


Il. THE CRISIS OF FAITH 


has made of our national life in the 

light of the world crisis is the rele- 
yance and urgency of the Christian mes- 
sage. Let us again glance at the pic- 
ture to see how the absence of a vital 
Christianity goes far to explain our 
plight. 

The most evident crisis of the present 
time is in the political realm. The 
world is confronted by the militant 
Communism. The democratic nations 
are being severely tested. Speaking of 
the developments in Asia, Dr. Raymond 
Fosdick has said that it is not so much 
a battle of arms as it is a battle of 
ideas. The dialectical materialism of 
Russian Communism denies God and 
believes in the blind outworking of ma- 
terial forces. It takes a low view of 
man and is hostile to the liberties which 
we hold dear. Our democracy sprang 
from the Hebrew-Christian faith. There 
has come about a sad divorce between 
religion and democracy and therein lies 
the ordeal of the hour. The free world 
is not free from those inner tensions 
and outer conflicts which mark its de- 
parture from the truth that alone makes 
freedom possible. 

There is also a social crisis abroad 
in the world, high-lighted by many ra- 
cial features. We can best sum up this 
threat in these words—the upsurge of 
the submerged. The revolution in 
Russia, the independence of India, the 
desperate stirrings in South Africa, as 
well as the racial tensions in America, 
point up the explosive possibilities that 
inhere in the clash of masses and the 
strivings of those who have felt the 
heavy hand of despair and poverty. 


Pace in the analysis this paper 


Half the People Are Starving 


The economic aspect of the world 
crisis is ominous. A recent study made 
for the Ford Foundation points out that 
one-half of the people of the world are 
starving or lack adequate food. In past 
years many millions in underprivileged 
areas, who were far below the subsis- 
tence level of life, have been exploited 
by wealthy nations. For years the riches 
of India, Indonesia, and Africa, have 
been garnered by people far away who 
were doing little for those who lived in 
the exploited countries. Says Dr. Ray- 
mond Fosdick: 


“From Manchuria to Indonesia, 
from the Mediterranean basin east- 
ward to the South Pacific, explosive 
ideas have awakened millions of peo- 
ple from an age-old fatalism. For 
these millions, a new faith has been 
bori that poverty and misery are not 
the unavoidable attributes of human 
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life and that disease, flood and fam- 
ine can be controlled. A rice bowl 
that is never full enough, an intoler- 
able system of land tenure, illiteracy 
and ignorance, a life expectancy of 
25 or 30 years— it is against “these 
conditions that the floods have risen.” 


We now approach the purely religious 
phase of the present world crisis. The 
atheism of the Russian leadership and 
the fervor with which Communism is 
served as a religion are well known. 
We cannot overlook, however, the weak- 
ness of our Western religion and the 
practical atheism that saps our spiritual 
vitality. Far too many Christians have 
forgotten the Rock out of which they 
were hewn. Far too many citizens have 
departed from the faith of their fathers. 
For us to have the fruits of Democracy, 
we must have our roots in religion. 

Furthermore, much religion has been 
superficial and unrelated to life. That 
is why Communists call religion the 
opiate of the people. By our failure 
as Christians to meet the deep-seated 
needs of the world and our faithless- 
ness in our duty to others, we have 
given Communism its opportunity to 
rush into the vacuum which our blind- 
ness and selfishness have created. Our 
sins are now finding us out. The house 
left largely vacant after two world wars 
is now invaded by seven devils more 
deadly than the first. 


4 Crisis of Faith 


Since the present crisis is primarily a 
crisis of faith, the only way to meet 
it is by a positive and conquering faith. 
We need the dynamic message of the 
redeeming and transforming gospel. By 
faith we mean a vital and intelligent 
body of belief for which we are ready 
to risk our lives. This is found in the 
basic elements of the Hebrew heritage 
and in the Christian gospel, which have 
given us our individual redemption and 
manifold liberties. From these we de- 
rive such doctrines as the sovereignty 
of God, his divine purpose for men, the 
sacredness of personality, the power of 
the Cross, the redeeming and reconcil- 
ing power of divine love, and the pri- 
macy of the Kingdom of God. 

There can be no solution of world 
problems nor any durable basis for na- 
tional security as long as we neglect 
the gospel call to repentance and the 
foundational doctrines gathered up in 
the saving work of the living Christ. 
The body of Christian truth must com- 
man‘ our complete allegiance. A per- 
sonal experience of God’s redeeming 


power would lead to burning convic- 
tions like those of the heroes of the 
ages who, through faith, “subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions.” 
Realizing that we are forever in their 
debt and that “they without us should 
not be made perfect” and remembering 
that ‘“‘Jesus Christ (is) the same yester- 
day, and today, and forever,” let us 
resist ‘‘unto blood, striving against sin.” 


III. COURSES OF ACTION 


In the preceding pages we have faced 
many problems and considered many 
issues. It is our sure conviction that 
the full-orbed gospel offers the final an- 
swer. The crucial question is, what 
can be done in the situation which has 
been set forth? Certainly the Chris- 
tian faith must issue in works. We 
must chart a course of action. It is 
just as necessary to have spiritual 
strategy in meeting the world situation 
and in preserving our national life as 
it is to develop long-range military 
strategy. Hesitation and inaction in 
this realm would be fatal. There is a 
challenge for all people of faith to live 
courageously, to take calculated risks, 
and to make sacrifices as Christian pio- 
neers on these new frontiers. 

Christians must work untiringly for 
the world community. Modern com- 
munication and transportation have 
made our universe into a neighborhood. 
Oceans are no longer barriers of pro- 
tection and security. The cosmic cry 
of the hour is that advancement in hu- 
man relations and in international co- 
operation should equal our advancement 
in material things. Whether we accept 
it or not, the world is one. This fact 
should make us rejoice in our gospel 
which is meant for the whole world and 
in our Sovereign Savior in whom there 
is neither “Jew nor Greek, barbarian, 
Sythian, bond or free.’ To realize that 
God is the ground of our unity and that 
in arriving at a just working relation- 
ship with all men, we are but discovering 
and obeying his will holds out to us an 
assignment of immediate and urgent 
challenge. 


Not to Perpetuate Injustice 


Before us is a stupendous task. There 
is a widespread rebellion against ex- 
ploitation and colonialism in every form. 
Certainly America ought to be most 
careful lest she identify herself with the 
reactionary elements in distant lands 
and thereby lend aid in perpetuating 
systems which should have no place in 
the new order struggling to be born. 


The rising recognition of the rights 
of all men, without regard to race or 
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class, must be accepted as one of the 
mandates of a virile and _ realistic 
Christian faith. 


The race between Russian Commu- 
nism and American Democracy for the 
understanding and allegiance of many 
countries now stirring toward new and 
better things must be recognized and 
dealt with. The time has come for us 
to put content and meaning into the 
way of life we hold dear and the stand- 
ard of values we cherish, big enough 
and realistic enough to turn the balance 
in democracy’s favor. Our responsibil- 
ity to the small nations of the world 
was never greater. Our interest in them 
must be disinterested. Even where 
financial assistance is given and other 
aid is offered, it must not be from nar- 
rowly selfish motives on our part but 
for the genuine of those we 
seek to favor. Surely in doing this we 
need the Christian interpretation of life 
and the Christian motive for action as 
never before. 

It is encouraging for us to be told 
by those who speak for the State De- 
partment that our foreign policy ree- 
ognizes our responsibility for the ecv- 
nomic well-being of 


welfare 


across the 
While our nation was physically 
untouched by the war, much of Europe 
and Asia lies in ruins. A healthy United 
States cannot upon a world in 
poverty and chaos without moving to 
provide technical skill, economic assis- 
tance, and moral encouragement, as 
well as financial assistance. 


those 
seas. 


look 


The Point Four Program 


The biggest and the best help we can 
give lies in assisting those stricken peo- 
ples to themselves. That such 
help is not charity is clearly stated in 
the official announcement of the Point 
Pour feature of our foreign policy. 


assist 


‘We must embark on a bold new 
program for making the benefits of 
our scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improve- 
ment and growth of underdeveloped 
areas. We should make available to 
peace-loving people the benefits of 
our store of technical knowledge in 
order to help them realize their 
aspirations for a better life. In co- 
operation with other free nations, we 
should foster capital investments in 
areas needing development. Our aim 
should be to help the free peoples 
of the world through their own 
efforts to produce more food, more 
clothing, more materials for housing 
and more mechanical power to 
lighten their burdens.” 


Let us insist that Congress. in spite 
of the sky-rocketing of military expendi- 
tures, shall not omit the necessary out- 


lays to implement this all-important 
program. 
In spite of the heart-breaking set- 


backs to missionary work in parts of 
Asia, we must redouble our missionary 
endeavors. While the methods and the 
strategies of a new era of missions 
which awaits the Christian Church may 
be changed, the quality and the quantity 


of missionary work must be prosecuted 
in keeping with the world-wide scope 


of the Christian message. In a trip 
through Asia Dr. Emil Brunner dis- 
covered a hunger among the younger 
people for a virile gospel, interested in 
social justice, which led him to say: 


“There is needed a new type of 
approach and interpretation of the 
gospel which finds the contact with 
the concerns of young people and 
leaders in political and cultural life. 
Along with this there ought to be a 
training in Christian fellowship, still 
hardly a live issue in the Christian 
churches as they now are.” 


All this, he believes, should lead the 
forces of Christ to re-analyze their 
task and to act with new 
statesmanship and vigor. 


missionary 


A Testing of Faith 


It is at this point that the quality 
and vitality of our Christian faith will 
be tested. With the present burdens 
that are being placed upon our shoul- 
ders and the tremendous setbacks to 
our efforts in evangelizing the world, 
it would be easy for us to fall back in 
crusading for Christ around the world. 
The Christian evangelistic task was 
never more necessary. The time will 
come when the excesses and cruelties of 
Communism will force Communists to 
face the dimensions of evil which their 
brutal and inhuman methods will pre- 
cipitate. When this time comes, it will 
be more apparent than ever that the 
gospel holds the only answer. Those 
whose ears today are closed against the 
gospel will be ready then to hear it. 
May the church be ready at the right 
moment with a message of salvation, 
coming true understanding of 
the gospel the reconciling power 
of love. If we had been willing years 
ago to send abroad for missions even a 
fraction of the men and a portion of 
the money necessary now to prosecute 
war, that might have provided a power- 
ful antidote to evils which have now 
risen to plague us. 


from a 
and 


We must all join together in a de. 
termined support of the United Nations, 
Those who grow fainthearted should re. 
member the long and hard struggle of 
our colonies to find a common basis of 
action. That there should be almost 
unsurmountable obstacles to united ae. 
tion on a world scale is to be expected, 
We must match these difficulties with 
faith, courage, and vision. Though the 
road be long and the way beset by many 
vicious enemies, it must be pursued ip 
the knowledge that the cost of peace 
is as great as the demands of war. The 
integrity and authority of the United 
Nations must be magnified if it is to 
fulfill its mission in establishing world 
order. Great as may be the temptation 
of our nation to by-pass this body, it 
offers today the best hope of enlight- 
ened and cooperative action. Whatever 
be the obligation and the sacrifices in- 
volved, our government and our citizens 
ought to be prepared to pay the price 
of making the aims and ideals of this 
world organization come true. 


Revival of Religion 


Finally, we must seek a genuine re- 
vival of religion. Let it be fully under- 
stood that all the practical and coopera- 
tive measures advocated must find their 
dynamic in the transforming power of 
God’s grace and the fire of a mission- 
ary passion. The security which we 
should primarily seek is spiritual and 
must be nourished by prayer, conse 
cration, and sacrifice. Religion in the 
home, in the school, and in the secular 
affairs of life should be the main con- 
cern of every follower of Christ. We 
know the all-too-successful methods of 
indoctrination and infiltration which are 
employed by the Communists. We are 
well aware of their bid for the children 
and youth of the nations. With our 
victorious gospel and our world-wide 
vision, we can defeat this propaganda 
while we instruct and inspire the youth 
of the Christian world, filling them with 
a devotion to Christ and a passion to 
make him known. 
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9. The Organist 


(Continued from last week) 

It is probable that no one, not even the 
minister, has a greater influence for 
good or ill on worship than does the 
organist. A good organist who under- 
stands the fundamentals of worship, 
who is thoroughly Christian in spirit 
and dedication, is beyond price. 

This means, then, as so clearly pointed 
out by our correspondents last week, 
that the organist is the servant of God 
and the congregation and not the mas- 
ter of a province from whose boundaries 
all others are forbidden. Some writers 
indicate great difficulty in replacing an 
organist who has served too long. Such 
situations are doubtless to be found, as 


with other church workers who do not 
know how to retire gracefully, but it 
ought not to be so. The organist hinm- 
self will have to be the one who keeps 
alert to such a situation, though 4)- 
pointments for definite terms are prob- 
ably a wise procedure. 

One of the best plans we have heard 
about requires that the organist who is 
employed by the Session shall always be 
giving organ lessons (without charge) 
to one or more young persons from the 
congregation who have the possibility 
of becoming his successor. That is 4 
good plan for it means that capable sub 
stitutes are always available and thal 
the load can be shared. 
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At this point of employment of the 
organist it might not be amiss for Ses- 
sions to look at the salary paid this 
worker. In many cases it is entirely 
adequate but in many more it is far too 
little. In this situation, as in all others 
in the church, a congregation ought not 
to take advantage of a willing and con- 
secrated person who will not demand 
what is fair and right. 


No Object of Worship 


Many organs were installed in 
churches when it was a matter of pride 
to show-off the instrument and its gilded 
pipes, making these the focal center for 
the eye of the worshiper. Now you 
never see the pipes and you do not see 
the console. Something can doubtless 
be done in older churches to make the 
pipes, the console and the organist less 
conspicuous because these cannot fail to 
distract the worshiper. If not, then the 
organist can at least be as inconspicuous 
as possible in dress and manner. 

A dull and languorous organist can 
do about as much as anyone to kill wor- 
ship. Probably the most frequently 
noted fault is observed in dragging the 
music. The congregation is worn out 
before the Doxology is completed. What 
happens in such cases appears to come 
from a misconception on the part of the 
organist that he is to accompany the 
singing instead of leading it. That is 
a fatal error. Sometimes, of course, an 
organist will run away with the time 
but that is a less frequent failing. 
Either one is bad. But let the organist 
remember that he is to lead the singing. 
not hold it back. 

Good organists know how to make 
congregations sing. You just can’t help 
singing when they play. This is a great 
thing and the technique of such organ- 
ists ought to be studied. Some organ- 
ists unfortunately impede the singing 
in other ways than by dragging the 
music. Some of them dress up the 
music too much, as suggested here last 
week. All these didos may reveal a cer- 
tain manual or pedal dexterity but they 
may also reveal a lack of feeling which 
an organist of all people must have. If 
an adequate break is not made between 
phrases (where it is called for) the con- 
gregation finds itself uncertain about 
where to take hold. Also, an organist’s 
temperament or a more-or-less fortui- 
tous interpretation of hymn tunes or 
words can effectively cut down the con- 
gregation’s participation. These deli- 
cate shades of interpretation can well 
be left for the choir’s own singing, 
though, of course, the more obvious, and 
certainly those written in the hymnal, 
should be followed. 
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It is good for organists and other 
leaders of worship to understand the 
need for periods of silence—with no 
background music. Few congregations 
have any such item; they do not know 
what to do with silence; even a silent 
prayer is considered long at 30 seconds. 
There are some periods in a service 
when it might be a good thing for every- 
to be still and know that God is God. 
It is a good thing, of course, to fill in 
appropriately between some parts of the 
service but it is also good to be still for 
a few moments. There are some times 
in the service, as our correspondents 
have well pointed out, when we don’t 
want the organ or the choir to direct our 
thought or prayer in the rhythm of a 
familiar hymn. 


On the Choice of Music 


Choice of music is of great impor- 
tance. There are many ways to teach 
a congregation new or better hymn 
tunes but relatively few churches do 
much about this. One church has a good 
custom of singing next Sunday’s hymns 
each Wednesday at the mid-week serv- 
ice. Others choose a “Hymn of the 
Month” and sing it and learn about it 
all during the month. The organist can 
do much to help select and teach good 
tunes. His own choice of organ music 
is equally important. For instance, the 
Londonderry Air is good music but 
many people have their worship ruined 
by it for they can’t help humming about 
Danny Boy or the tender apple blossoms 
to themselves. Again, “The Rosary” is 
lovely music but the meaning of its 
words, to anyone who knows them, 
makes it entirely out of place in our 
churches. 

At this point, much ought to be said 
about the type of music used for wed- 
dings. Much of it, if not most, is utterly 


unsuitable and in bad taste. Some Ses- 
sions have guarded against inappropriate 
music at such times by adopting a stand- 
ard to govern these ceremonies. 

It is an unfortunate idea, too fre- 
quently encountered, that the music 
ought to follow some dramatic pattern. 
Someone pointed this out in connection 
with “Sweet hour of prayer’’ which is 
played as background during a prayer. 
This may be a carry-over from child- 
hood when our favorite songs were ac- 
tion songs: ‘‘Here we go round the 
mulberry bush, etc.’””’ Some people have 
practically ruined a great hymn like 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” by using 
it as a marching hymn in the nursery 
where its strong and compelling chal- 
lenge cannot be understood. Another 
instance of failure to understand is seen 
in using ‘‘Break Thou the Bread of 
Life’ in the communion service as a 
sort of action song. Even casual 
thought about this hymn reveals that it 
is not about the Lord’s Supper but about 
sharing the riches of Jesus Christ. To 
use it as a communion hymn completely 
distorts its meaning for many people. 

Every minister and congregation who 
enjoy the services of a skilled, sym- 
pathetic and understanding organist can 
thank God. Nothing can enrich their 
worship more. 

NEXT WEEK—10. Commissioners to 
the General Assembly. 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial cources. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 











ence). 


Ages: 6-16. 


Riding Dramatics 
Archery Basketball 
Volleyball Supper Hikes 
Badminton Art and 
Fencing Sketching 


Catalog on request. 


Sarah Anderson, Director 





CAMP MONTREAT FOR GIRLS 


Regular Camping Program for Your Daughter 


in a Christian Atmosphere 


Three beginning dates coinciding with or near the opening of the 
Montreat conferences indicated in parentheses: June 19 (Higher 
Education) ; July 3 (Leadership School) ; July 17 (Women’s Confer- 


Fees: Full 8 weeks: $320; 6 weeks, $240; 4 weeks, $160. 


Instruction Given in 


Swimming Canoeing 
Tennis Photography 
Bible Ceramics 
Softball Arts and Crafts 
Glee Club Mountain Trips 


Dancing (tap, ballet, folk, square) 





\CAMP MONTREAT, Montreat, N. C. 
|Piease send your 1951 catalog to 
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EDITORIAL 


Whose News? (Continued) 


Following our extended discussion of 
efforts to gain access to the meetings 
of church Boards and agencies for the 
church press (OUTLOOK, Feb. 19, 26, 
Mar. 5), we had expected to say no more 
about this for awhile. Now, however, 
we feel that an additional word needs 
to be said. 

In the spring meetings of the Boards, 
one of the executive secretaries reported 
to his Board that ‘‘immediately after the 
adjournment of the meeting of the 
Board he had conferred with” a repre. 
sentative of this paper ‘“‘about the mat- 
ters discussed at meetings, and 
made available to him the information 
desired, though some of it was not for 
publication at the time.”’ 

This was recorded, it was explained, 
so that any future inquiry would make 
it clear that the Board was giving full 
information to the church press. It was 
also explained that this seemed neces- 
sary since our editorials did not indi- 
cate that such a course was being fol- 
lowed. 

It should be obvious that to meet 
with a representative of an agency and 
to receive from him a report of the 
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these 





meeting, while informative and helpful, 
is not the same as opening the meeting 
to the press, with the safeguards we 
have outlined. Suppose Congress did 
this, or even our own General Assem- 
bly? 

These conferences indicated in the 
minute above have indeed been held. 
We have made specific requests for them 
now on three occasions and until Board 
meetings are opened to the church 
press, we expect, wherever possible, to 
continue to request them in order to 
provide this news to the church at large. 
We did not think it necessary to indi- 
eate in previous editorials on this sub- 
ject that we were obtaining our infor- 
mation from quaiified sources. We 
rather thought the reports themselves 
would indicate this. Sometimes we se- 
cure news of agency actions by writing 
for it, sometimes by telephone, and 
sometimes we have applied in person. 
Sometimes, and increasingly, we think, 
it is volunteered. Such details did not 
seem to us necessary to mention since 
they are the routine of any reporter. 

Our agencies, so far as we know, have 
never routinely given reports of their 
meetings to the church press following 


GUEST EDITORS 


An Inevitable Process 
For City Churches? 


Ecumenical churchmanship in 
America is as yet ill-equipped to face 
up with the urban secularism that to- 
day confronts it. It might even have 
frankly to admit that at least part of 
the task of interesting huge groups of 
city people in the spiritual values of 
human living will require the cooper 
ation of non-Protestant forces, however 
difficult to enlist. To those whom it 
can reach, be they many or few, Prot- 
estantism must preach and exemplify 
a profounder gospel. 

ven if the city survives physically, 
what is happening to its people, as in- 
dividuals, as families, as interest groups, 
as neighborhoods? What is the church 
doing to redeem the soul of the city, 
to arrest its inner psychological, moral, 
and spiritual decay, to strengthen the 
forces that make for righteousness and 
high personal and social values? Is the 
church merely a victim of social de- 
terminism, or does it have an inner 
dynamic that is capable of transforming 
the social process, even in the city, 
into one that builds up rather than 
corrupts? 

In other words, we begin to know 
what happens to urban areas, and the 
seemingly inevitable consequences for 
the churches within them; has the time 
come when we should ask ourselves, by 
what corporate action could’ the 
churches influence the process itself for 
good? Can we only snatch individual 
souls from the urban burning, or could 
we harness the dynamism of the city 
for purposes of peace and goodness?— 
Ross W. Sanderson, in The City Church. 





their meetings, though in recent months, 
and following our original inquiry to 
them, most of the agencies have vyoteg 
to send the material to the publicity 


office of the General Council. Church 
Extension, you may recall, voted to make 
its minutes immediately available to us, 
and the representative of the staff of 
one Board, as indicated above, hag 
granted our request that he meet with 
us to report the meeting. 

It seems a bit strange that it should 
be necessary to record the fact that an 
agency of the church is willing to pro- 
vide news of its actions to the church 
press and to receive a representative of 
the press when it is requested so to do. 

How could it do any less? 

We have never intended to suggest, 
of course, that our church agencies are 
attempting to conceal anything from 
the church; it simply seems to us that 
they do not recognize the values that 
might accrue to them and to the church 
from the fuller publicity which the 
church papers are ready and glad to 
give to the great enterprises in which 
they are engaged. 

Protestantism as a whole is not yet 
as publicity wise as are many of our 
secular agencies. In this matter too 
it sometimes seems that ‘the sons of 
this world are wiser in their own gen- 
eration than the sons of light.’? (Lk. 
16:8.) 


In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 








“HOW to Get it from the Government” 
is the startling title of a new paper- 
bound volume which offers a mine of 
information on the services the Fed- 
eral Government is equipped to offer to 
the average citizen. If there are im- 
plications in the title as to how to raid 
the public treasury, an examination of 
the 104 page book shows also what re- 
sources are available in all departments 
—recreation, education, the weather, 
family records, etc., ete. Stacy V. 
Jones has complied the data. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, $1.50.) 
. ao * 
RATHER SERIOUS adjustments of the 
church’s benevolences will doubtless 
trace the Orlando General Assembly. 
Contributions have continued at a high 
level but the needs of some if not all 
agencies are still far from met. 
e * * 
ITEMS under the General Fund will take 
awhile to be adjusted. This always 
happens when the benevolence items are 
changed. Many a treasurer is probably 
still sending higher education funds to 
Louisville. 
- * * 
BACK OF ninety-nine out of one hun- 
dred assertions that a thing cannot be 
done is nothing but the unwillingness to 
do it—WM. FEATHER. 
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No. 8 ina series on the Ten Commandments (Id) 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH PRAYING 
TO THE SAINTS? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





— 


“Let us come boldly to the throne of 
grace.”"—Hebrews 4:16. 


you that his church does not 

teach him to worship the saints. 
This is technically true; that church 
teaches with great emphasis that wor- 
ship is to be offered to God alone. By 
this the church teachers mean “‘latria’”’ 
(Webster’s spelling) and not ‘‘dulia.”’ 
Dulia means veneration; latria means 
worship. The saints rate dulia; the 
Virgin Mary rates hyperdulia; only God 
rates latria. That is, the saints may 
be venerated, the Virgin super-vener- 
ated, and God worshipped. This sounds 
all right until you begin to look into it. 

What does veneration include? There 
is a good side to it, the special respect 
paid to the memory of departed saints. 
Here Protestants might take a leaf from 
the Catholic book, for we tend to spe- 
cialize in a very few saints (e. g., Paul 
and Calvin) and overlook the rest. 
What Presbyterian observes St. An- 
selm’s Day? What Salvation Army post 
takes note of that fine Salvationist, St. 
Francis of Assisi? What Baptist pays 
much attention to that notable Biblical 
theologian, St. Irenaeus? We might 
well cultivate a sense of our debt to 
outstanding Christians of times gone by. 

But grateful memory is not all there 
is to veneration, Roman style. It in- 
cludes one or two other practices which 
the wide-ewake Protestant can see are 
inconsistent with the First Command- 
ment, to say the least of it. One is the 
practice of venerating ‘relics’? of de- 
parted saints. This column took note, 
some time ago, of the processions, for- 
mal greetings at the airport, nightly 
vigils, and other honors paid to St. 
Francis Xavier’s forearm, by Catholics 
of this country. The honors paid to 
these rather grisly souvenirs of the 
sainted dead strike a Protestant Chris- 
tian as ridiculous at best, idolatrous at 
worst. As if the saintliness of a 
heaven-crowned saint attached itself to 
his detached arm! 

The other practice associated with 
“dulia” is prayer. The Roman Chris- 
tian prays to all duly authenticated and 
sponsored saints; not being at liberty, 
of course, to make up his own list, he 
accepts as saints those whom the ‘‘in- 
fallible’ church has approved as such. 
Each Roman Catholic child must be 
tamed after some saint; and to this one 
he or she is expected to pray. 

Also many, if not all, saints have 
Special duties or departments, as for 
instance St. Christopher who looks after 
travelers generally and whose blessing 


A‘ ROMAN CATHOLIC will tell 
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is invoked for fishing boats and auto- 
mobiles; St. Jude whose special interest 
is people in dire distress such as ship- 
wreck; and St. Anthony who helps peo- 
ple to find lost articles. 

It is not always quite clear (it de- 
pends on whether you are reading popu- 
lar or theological Roman Catholic 
writers) whether the saint has actually 
been given the privilege of attending to 
these matters himself, or is simply re- 
quested to offer his presumably power- 
ful prayers on behalf of the Christian 
in need. 


ROTESTANT CHRISTIANS, for 
P good reasons, do not pray to the 

saints or the angels either. One 
reason is that we aim to be Bible Chris- 
tians; and in the Bible we not only find 
no shadow of authority for praying to 
the saints, but even discouragement of 
it. Paul, for instance, and Peter, saints 
though they truly were, urged their 
fellow-Christians to pray to God, not to 
ask them to pray. Another reason is 
based on the truth about the church. 
We do not know of any infallible church 
in the New Testament, and we do not 
see one at any time since. We seri- 
ously doubt whether any church, how- 
ever lofty its claims, actually has the 
right to declare anyone a saint, to the 
exclusion of non-saints. We believe the 
prerogatives of final judgment belong 
to God. 

Third, we object on logical grounds. 
It may well be admitted that there is 
no sin, indeed it is a good idea, when 
one Christian says to another, ‘‘Pray 
for me.” Further, the better a person 
is, the more we feel we can rely on 
that person’s prayers. Death does not 
in itself do away with this fact. If you 
could ask your mother to pray for you 
while she was still here, you could ask 
her to pray for you after her death. . 
provided, of course, that you could get 
into touch with her. There’s the rub. 
Think of the thousands of people who 
this day are invoking the aid of St. 
Jude! Prayer to saints implies a 
ubiquity, not to say omnipresence, 
which finite creatures do not have. 


HERE IS A simple, practical, re- 
ligious reason why the ‘‘dulia” of 
saints is, from a Christian view- 

point, harmful. It is all very well for 
the learned theologian to point out the 
difference between dulia and latria. The 
average man has less skill at splitting 
hairs. What he prays to, or whom he 
prays to, is all the same as God to him. 
We recall Luther's plain words: What 
a man hangs his neart on and depends 


on, that 1s his god. Praying to sainta 
more easily than not, slips into depet.- 
dence such as may be rightly placed on 
God only. Dr. Erwin Goodenough of 
the Yale Graduate School, in his book 
Religious Tradition and Myth says: 


“The common assumption that 
prayer was impossible for man with 
any but the supreme God ...isa 
pathetic illusion. . Many Chris- 
tians through the ages have never 
instinctively addressed their devo- 
tions directly to the supreme God. 
The personality which they have 
found come to them in prayer has 
been explained in a variety of myths: 
it was St. Anne, or whoever was your 
patron saint, or the Virgin Mary, or 
the Holy Spirit, or Jesus.’’ 


EGARDLESS of the mistaken sup- 
position that the Holy Spirit, or 
Jesus, can be thought of on the 

same level as patron saints still less as 
‘‘myths.”” Dr. Goodenough does recog- 
nize that many of those who pray to 
beings other than God are not address- 
ing their devotions directly to God. To 
those who pray to saints and angels, 
these beings tend to become precisely 
what the citizen of ancient Rome, Ath- 
ens cr Nineveh took for his household 
gods. The pagan might believe in a 
Zeus over all; the Aryans who came to 
India might have their sky-god; and 
the Chinese might have his Temple of 
Heaven; but he gave them little 
thought. Down where he lived, his 
daily dependence was on some of the 
little gods closer to his hearth and 
home. 

So, one whose prayers are directed 
mainly to the saints loses, in practice, 
the sense of the nearness of the one 


God. Only God can hear and answer 
every prayer, because he alone is in- 
finite; in prayer he desires us to ap- 


proach with boldness the Throne of 
Grace, not to speak to some one on the 
threshold. 

The saints are saints; they are not 
‘‘fixers.”’ 





EVERY tyrant who has ever lived has 
believed in freedom—for himself.— 
ELBERT HUBBARD. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Laymen in Pulpits 
Keep Churches Open 


Kentucky News Letter 


The churches in the Bethel, Bevigr. 
Cleaton, and Mt. Zion communities jy 
Muhlenburg presbytery, now without, 
pastor, are being kept open by laymen, 
with services held in each church every 
Sunday. When a pastor was on the fiel 


the churches had _ services less fre 
quently. Now Elders Harry Young ani 


John A. Lile from this field, joined by 
Elders Wm. Donan, Greenville; Luciep 
Griffith and Roy McDowell, Central City. 
and Deacon Haroid T. Soder, Central 
City, are taking their turns in thege 
churches. This is only one aspect of 
the greater service being given by lay- 
men in Muhlenburg Presbytery, particv- 
larly in the fields of evangelism and 
stewardship. The spring meeting of 
presbytery was something of a “Lay- 
men’s Presbytery,’ not only because 
laymen outnumbered the ministers but 
also because they made most of the re 
ports. 


Comity Spirit at Work 
Between US and USA Churches 

The work at Gilbert Henry Settlement 
in an isolated section of Garrad County 
between Lancaster and Berea was re 
cently transferred 'y the Presbyterians. 
USA, to Transylvania Presbytery, US 
It will be grouped with the Old Paint 
Lick Church, now served by Dale Rat- 
liff, Louisville Seminary student. Miss 
Elizabeth Huntsman is a_ full-time 
worker on the field. The other side of 
the picture of US-USA comity relations 
is seen in a work at Smithtown in Guer- 
rant Presbytery. A Sunday school was 
started there last summer, under the 
leadership of Wm. C. Brown and the 
Hull Memorial church. Services were 
held in a store building. At the begin- 
ning it was understood that if a church 
developed it would become a USA 
church because of the proximity of 
the Wooten (USA) church. Last fall, 
following a tent revival, interest col- 
tinued to develop and in March a church 
with 15 members was organized. A nev 
building for a church and school pur 
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poses is now under construction. A fine 
spirit of cooperation and understanding 
petween the US and USA church has 
peen developed in this project. 


All Young People’s 
Work Is Now United 


When 175 Presbyterian US and USA 
young people held their spring rally at 
Hazard they completed the unification 
of youth work of these two bodies 
throughout the state. This Southeast- 
ern Area, composed of Guerrant Pres- 
pytery (US) and a large part of Ebe- 
nezer Presbytery (USA), was the last to 
be organized. 


Muhlenburg Churches 
Make Up for Losses 


Church membership gains in Muhlen- 
purg Presbytery have now overcome the 
losses sustained during the previous 20 
years. From 1926 to 1946 the trend 
was downward, but since 1947 the pres- 
bytery has gained as many members as 
were lost during the long period. This 
was done despite the population losses 
in western Kentucky. The census 
figures indicate a loss of 25,000 in this 
area between 1940 and 1950. 


Summer Conference Dates 
Are Being Publicized 


Among the conferences scheduled for 
the summer are these: Older youth con- 
ference and leadership school of the 
Synods US and USA, Centre College. 
Danville, June 11-18; the second annual 
adult conference of the synod, on the 
Women’s Campus, Centre College, July 
6-8; Western Kentucky young people 
(US and USA)—Seniors and Pioneers— 
will hold their conference at the Nacome 
grounds near Centerville, Tenn., July 
16-23. Four buses will be chartered 
again this year to take these delegates 
to Nacome and return. 











Robert C. Dickey, Jr. 
Robert C. Dickey, Jr., is treasurer of 
the Young People’s Fellowship of the 
Western Texas Presbytery. He is active 
in his local church, and has made a de- 
cision to enter the Presbyterian minis- 
try. Dickey is in the high school de- 
Partment at Schreiner, and is an honor 


student. 
SCHREINER 
PRESBYTERIAN MILITARY COLLEGE 


(High School Dept.) 
Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 


Miscellany 

The Program of Progress ‘Tithing 
Adventure” was approved by Transyl- 
vania Presbytery at the spring meeting 
and many local churches have already 
voted to follow the plan next fall. . 
Vacation church school institutes have 
been held throughout the synod and 
prospects for the summer are highly 
encouraging. . Two new churches 
have been erected in Guerrant Presby- 
tery during the past year—one in the 





SOUTHWESTERN-AT-MEMPHIS 
Announces a 
Summer Session 
First term: June 11-July 21 


July 23-Sept. 1 
June high school graduates may 


Second term: 


begin their college careers immedi- 
ately under this program. 
For details address the Registrar 
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Vow, 
Every Church 
can have 
Fine Chimes 


Here are the chimes you’ve 
been waiting for—an instru- 
ment that combines unusually 
high-quality tone with a price 
so low that any church can 
afford it. 

It’s the new Schulmerich 
““ChimeAtron”’ (by the makers 
of the famous “Carillonic 
Bells’). Full twenty-five notes, 
G to G. Plays melody and 
harmony. 


@ Plays with any organ 

@ Serves as tower chimes 

@ Combi with Schulmerich auto- 
matic devices 

@ Has remote control, button operation 

@ Plays from organ keyboard or its own 

@ Lowest priced instrument of its type 


We'll be glad to supply further 
information; please write us. 


THE NEW 


Schulmenich 








SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
43401 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 
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August Term 


for 


Graduate Study 
Union Theological Seminary 


RICHMOND 27, VIRGINIA 


AUGUST 1-14 


The Gospel 
According 
To Mark 


Professor 
E. T. Thompson 





Christian 


Ethics 


Professor 


Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 
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AUGUST 16-29 


The Relevance 
of Paul to the 
2 Contemporary 
» Issues of 
Our Society 


‘Dr. Holmes Rolston 







The Creative 
Delivery 
of Sermons 


Professor 
Robert W. 
Kirkpatrick 





Further information about 
Graduate Study at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia 
may be secured by writing the 
Dean of the Graduate Depart- 


ment. 
































































Annuity Gifts 
total $1,001,483.12 


In the more than fifty years since our Annuity Gift 
Plan was inaugurated, a total of $1,001,483.12 has 
been accumulated in these annuities. These funds 
are invested and subsequently will become available 
for the Foreign Mission Work. 


Our latest annual report also shows that during the 
preceding twelve months 36 new Annuity Gifts were 
made to the Board of World Missions, representing 
an aggregate of $55,203.88. This brings the total num- 
ber of such contracts in force to 487. The Annuitants 
now number 232. 


We would also note that, from the beginning of this 
plan down to now, every single annuity payment due 
under these agreements has gone out on time and in 
the exact amount specified in the agreements. 


We hope and expect during the coming twelve 
months to increase the above figures materially. If 
you are interested in having a part in the support of 
Foreign Missions and receiving a worth-while Annuity 
for yourself or for another, we will be glad to furnish 
full information showing how this Annuity-Gift plan 
operates and the advantages it has to offer. Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 





POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


“To Foretgu Misstons a Share” 
Se 





Isom community where a church yi} 
soon be organized, and the other y 
Highland to serve the school and com. 
munity. . . . Although Guerrant Prey. 


bytery has only two self-supporting | 


churches, all 14 churches in the preg. 
bytery were represented at the lag; 
meeting of this body. This indicate, 
how leadership is being developed jn 
these churches. . . . Baptist theologi. 
cal students from over the South re 
cently voted in Louisville for coopers. 
tion between the Southern and National 
(Negro) Baptist Conventions. . 
Catholic schools in Louisville re 
cently cited their example in race re. 
lations saying, ‘Our parochial schoo! 
basketball league has had the unique 
distinction of being the only organiza- 
tion of its kind in the city which ip. 
cluded among its members a team of 
Negro voungsters.”’ They also pointed 
to the games played between Catholic 
boys’ high schools in Louisville with 
Negro high schoo! teams and the new 
Catholic college (Rellarmine) team 
which had played Negro teams and had 
a Negro on its own team... . Ken- 
tucky Methodists are conducting a 
thorough study of their schools and 
colleges and will face recommendations 
about these institutions next fall. Money 
is the chief problem in most cases, vith 
two of the colleges facing critical situa- 
tions. 


New Book by Blanshard 


Boston (RNS) — “Communism, De- 
mocracy, and Catholic Power,” a new 
book by Paul Blanshard, author of 
“American Freedom and Catholic 
Power,”’ wili be published on May 16 by 
the Beacon Press here. In ‘‘Commu- 
nism, Democracy and Catholic Power,” 
Mr. Blanshard attempts to draw a fun- 
damental resemblance between the Vat- 
ican and the Kremlin, while noting cer- 
tain disparities. He has written the 
book, he says, “in the hope that the 
analysis will contribute to a consistent 
American policy for dealing with both 
the Vatican and the Kremlin.” 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Babylonian Captivity 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 27, 1951 


Jeremiah 29:1, 4-14 


In 931 B. C. the magnificent empire 
of David and Solomon was torn in 
twain. The northern tribes followed 
the leadership of Jeroboam and set up 
the kingdom of Israel; the Southern 
tribes remained loyal to Rehoboam and 
maintained the kingdom of Judah. Two 
hundred and thirteen years later Israel 
was carried into captivity by the As- 
syrians; Judah escaped the same fate 
in the reign of Hezekiah, by only the 
narrowest of margins. At a time when 
victory seemed within his grasp, an 
“angel of the Lord’ swept through 
Sennacherib’s hitherto invincible host, 
and only a pitiful remnant remained to 
slink back to Nineveh. Assyria never 
recovered from this crushing blow. Bab- 
ylon took its place as the dominant 
state in the Euphrates Valley and be- 
fore many years competed with Egypt 
for the mastery of the world. 


I. False Hopes 


Judah was a tiny, almost insignifi- 
cant country comparatively, but impor- 
tant because it guarded the bridge that 
led from Asia into Africa, from the 
civilization of the Euphrates to that of 
the Nile. The decisive battle between 
Egypt and Babylon, the two great world 
powers of the day, was fought at 
Carchemish in 605. The Babylonians, 
led by Nebuchadnezzar, were victorious 
in this great and important battle. 
Egypt retained her independence but 
Judah and all the surrounding nations 
were forced to accept the suzerainty of 
Babylon and to pay her annual tribute. 

After a few years Jehoiakim, the king 
of Judah, disregarding the counsel of 
Jeremiah, who was the great prophet 
of the Babylonian crisis, as Isaiah had 
been of the earlier Assyrian crisis, re- 
belled against Nebuchandnezzar, pre- 
sumably by withholding the tribute. He 
was encouraged in this attitude by his 
political advisers and also by the great 
majority of the clergy (prophets and 
priests), who recalled the miraculous 
deliverance under Hezekiah, and argued 
that God would never allow his holy 
temple to be destroyed. Jeremiah was 
the sole dissenter. He argued that 
judgment was inevitable unless the 
tation amended its life. The preachers 
who spoke soft words of encouragement 
Were wrong. ‘Behold, ye trust in lying 
words that cannot profit,” cried Jere- 
miah, 


“Will ye steal, murder, and commit 
adultery, and swear falsely, and burn 
license unto Baal, and walk after other 
gods that ye have not known, and come 
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and stand before me in this house, 
which is called by my name, and say 
We are delivered; that ye may do all 
these abominations. Because ye 
have done all these words, saith Jeho- 
vah, and I spake unto you, rising up 
early and speaking, but ye heard not, 
and I called you, but ye answered not, 
therefore I will cast you out 
of my sight, as I have cast out all your 
brethren, even the whole seed of 
Ephraim.” (Jeremiah 7:8-15) 


“Nobody listened to Jeremiah; no- 
body invited God’s prophet to dinner,’- 
remarks Frank Mead (Tarbell’s Teach- 
ers’ Guide). ‘‘He was shunned like a 
leper for preaching disaster and for 
predicting that Judah’s sins would 
weaken her and leave her easy prey 
for the onrushing Babylonian armies. 
They threw him into prison and they 
put him in stocks and cursed him and 
spat upon him—but he was right.’’ 

Death saved Jehoiakim from _ the 
vengeance of the great Babylonian king. 
But his rebellion was expiated by the 
captivity of his son, Jehoiachin, and 
the queen mother after Jehoiachin had 
reigned only three months. The flower 
of the nation, ten thousand men, forty 
thousand, including the women and the 
children, were deported. Among these 
forty thousand were all the ‘better 
class’’ of the people, the aristocracy, 
the leaders of the army, the wisest of 
the statesmen, the skilled artisans. Dis- 
placed persons, refugees, expellees are 
well known to us today. We can 
imagine the hardships involved for these 
Jews, forced out of their homes, com- 
pelled at the lashes’ end to tread the 
weary road, a thousand miles from Je- 
rusalem to Riblah, from Riblah to 
Carchemish, from Carchemish to Baby- 
lon. 

And yet the people did not abandon 
hope. They could not think of their 
own exile as permanent while Jerusalem 
continued to stand. Since they did not 
think it was possible for God to permit 
the destruction of hig holy city or the 
downfall of the state or the captivity 
of his people, they naturally anticipated 
a speedy return to Palestine. They 
were encouraged in this attitude by 
their religious leaders, the same men 
who opposed Jeremiah in the past, who 
had been deported along with the rest, 
and who now assured the people that 
they could expect an early deliverance. 
As a result the exiles did not settle 
down in Babylon; they refused to adapt 
themselves to the actual situation; they 
cherished a smouldering hate for their 
neighbors; they were marking time, in- 


stead of building wisely for the future. 

News of this attitude came to Jere- 
miah, the one prophet in Jerusalem who 
had a true understanding of the work- 
ings of God’s providence. He seized 
the first opportunity to dispatch a letter 
to the captives, the opportunity being a 
diplomatic mission sent to Zedekiah, 
king of Judah, to Nebuchadnezzar, King 
of Babylon. 


II. Jeremiah’s Letter 


Jeremiah began his letter with a bit 
of advice. The exiles were not to look 
for an immediate return to Palestine. 
Nor were they to live as irreconcilables 
in their new environment. Instead they 
were to look on Babylon as their home. 
They were to build themselves houses, 
plant gardens, marry, and raise their 
families. They could not afford to die 
out or be absorbed. They were to 
multiply, therefore, and not suffer them- 
selves to be further diminished. 

But Jeremiah goes farther. Natu- 
rally the hearts of the exiles would be 
hot with hatred for the oppressor and 
if they prayed with reference to him 
it would be for his downfall. But Jere- 
miah bade them to forge links which 
would bind them to the new land and 
make its interests identical with their 
own. They were to seek its peace and 
pray unto Jehovah for it. For after 
all, says Jeremiah, your peace is bound 
up with theirs. 

Jeremiah’s advice, most wise under 
the circumstances, was based on his in- 
sight into the Divine providence and 
was followed, therefore, by a prophecy 
(8-14). The prophets who told them 
that they would return shortly to Pales- 
tine and for that reason not to settle 
down in their present environment were 
wrong; they were false prophets; they 
did not represent Jehovah. And yet it 
was true that God would ultimately 
carry the people back to the Promised 
Land. Not immediately but after 
seventy years God would visit them and 
carry out his gracious promise to them 
(cf. Jeremiah 24:4-7), and cause them 
to return to the land of their fathers. 
The return which Jeremiah predicted 
did indeed take place fifty years after 
the final destruction of Jerusalem, 
seventy years after the first of the se- 
ries of captivities. It was, however, 
a round number rather than an exact 
one to be literally fulfilled. Jeremiah 
was wise enough to see that there was 
no hope for an immediate return. His 
hope, or rather his assurance of an ulti- 
mate return, was based on his insight 
into the divine purpose. ‘‘For I know 
the thoughts that I think toward you, 
saith Jehovah, thoughts of peace and 
not of evil, to give you hope in your 
latter end. 

This was a thought to which Jere- 
miah returned again and again. The 
captives were not to think that God had 
forgotten them, that because they were 
languishing in exile the Lord of heaven 
and earth had no thought for them. 
However God’s purpose was not to be 
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effected without their aid. He had al- 
ready pointed out that they were not 
to sit down idly in Babylonia and wait 
for the divine intervention. They were 
to give themselves faithfully to the ordi- 
nary routine of life, build homes, plant 
gardens, marry wives, beget children, 
work for the peace of the land in which 
they found themselves. But there was 
something more: ‘Ye shall call upon 
me and ye shall go and pray unto me, 
and [ will hearken unto you. And ye 
shall seek me and find me, when ye 
shall search for me with all your heart.”’ 

Fortunately the exiles took Jere- 
miah’s advice. They did settle down 
in Babylon. The process of adjustment 
was neither easy nor quick, but in due 
time it was accomplished. Some of 
them, as the archaelogical records 
show, rose to power and financial in- 
fluence in their adopted land, and to 
their thrift and skill the great banking 
houses of Egibi and Murashu bear elo- 
quent tribute. More than that they 
sought Jehovah. And it was in Baby- 
lon that the last remnant of the idolatry 
which had clung to them through all 
their history was finally purged away. 
It was more than fortunate, for in 586 
Nebuchadnezzar’s army again besieged 
Jerusalem. This time the city was com- 
pletely destroyed, and all the inhabi- 
tants except a few of the poorest class 
were transported likewise into the land 
of their conquerors. But the ground 
had been broken by their predecessors, 
and the Jews prospered in their new 
land. 

Meanwhile events were 
taking place in the political world. Be- 
yond the borders of the great valley of 
the Tigris and Euphrates there was in 
process of formation a new empire. A 
man named Cyrus, born in an obscure 
province known as Anshan, or Anzan, 
in 559 B. C. became its king and in 550 
conquered Astyages, king of the Median 
Empire, and himself this 
domain. He was by this time the chief 
ruler of Asia, and in it had only two 
rivals: far away in Asia Minor was 
Croesus, King of Lydia, and near at 
hand was Nabonidus, king of Babylon, 
the great Nebu- 
chadnezzar. In 546 B. C. the kingdom 
of Lydie fell into the hands of Cyrus, 
and in 538 Babylon was likewise taken. 
The way was now open for the fulfill- 
ment of Jeremiah’s prophecy. 
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a weak successor of 


Ill. The Divine Providence 


Our lesson this week provides a most 
suggestive study in the divine Provi- 
dence. We look at it 

(1) From God’s Side. Jeremiah did 
not think that the calamity which had 
befallen Judah was a historical accident 
He began his letter to the captives in 
exile: ‘‘Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, 
the God of Israel, unto all the captivity, 
whom I have caused to be carried away 


captive. . . .” In other words, “You 
have sinned, you exiled Judeans, and 
now you are paying for it.” The Old 


Testament prophets insisted always that 
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SO LONG as good men stand for public 

office and the people elect them, so 
long will our nation flourish.—BENJA- 
MIN FRANKLIN. 


there was a moral law in the universe 
which made suffering the inevitable con- 
sequence of sin. Herbert Butterfield, 
professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in a series of 
broadcasts over the air, published later 
in book form (Christianity and History, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), points out that 
this insight of the prophets has been 
confirmed by subsequent events down 
to the present time. History reveals, 
he says, ‘“‘that there is a moral retribu- 
tion which works itself out in process 
of time unless men utilize the oppor- 
tunity sometimes given to redeem the 
effects of their own evil doing.” The 
Old Testament prophets described this 
moral factor at work in the affairs of 
men as a divine judgment, and some- 
thing very close akin thereto, Butter- 
field points out, can be discerned in 
the history of recent times, in the events 
of today, as well as in those of ancient 
Israel. 

But judgment is not God’s final end. 
The exile is to end in restoration. ‘For 
I know the thoughts that I think to- 
ward you, saith Jehovah, thoughts of 
peace, and not of evil, to give you hope 
in your latter end.” It is one of the 
clearest and most concrete facts of his- 
tory, says Butterfield, writing purely as 
a historian, that men of spiritual re- 
source may not only redeem catastrophe 
but turn it into a new creative move- 
ment. The prophets of Israel, he notes, 
recognized this truth in their doctrine 
of the Remnant, which would realize 
God’s promise in spite of certain catas- 
trophe for their nation. It was appar- 
ent to them, he adds, ‘‘as it is to the 
modern historian, that these new possi- 
bilities can be realized only by those 
who make the right personal response 
to the opportunities which are afforded 
them. Those people work most 
wisely,”” he concludes, ‘‘who seek to 
achieve good in their own small corner 
of the world and then leave the leaven 
to leaven the whole lump.” That ap- 
parently was the idea of Jeremiah. In 
his opinion, God’s providence is not 
carried out without man’s cooperation. 

(2) From man’s side. What can we 
do to help carry out God’s purpose in 
our own day? Our lesson makes three 
suggestions: 

First, we must perform life’s ordinary 
duties—build houses, plant gardens (i. 
e., earn a living) and raise our families. 
These are life’s primary duties, which 
must be performed if life itself is to 
continue in America as well as in an- 
cient Babylonia. Most of our time is 
taken up with the routine necessary to 
earn a living and to care for our fam- 
ily. If these primary duties are faith- 
fully discharged we are strengthening 
the nation, we are safeguarding the fu- 
ture, we are serving God who seeks to 
work out his purposes in history. 








Second, we must seek the peace of 
the city in which we live. That is algo 
important in present-day America jugt 
as it was in ancient Babylonia. Jeremiah 
was speaking not only of the town jp 
which particular captives lived, but of 
the city state, the nation of which they 
were a part. In other words we must 
be concerned with the welfare of our 
particular community, whether it be 
rural or urban, of our particular state, 
and of the nation as a whole. To put 
it still otherwise we must be good citi- 
zens, and work as well as pray for the 
peace and happiness of our felloyw- 
citizens. As this lesson is written the 
nation is being stirred by the revelation 
of corruption in municipalities, in coun. 
ties throughout the United States, the 
tie up between crime and government, 


as brought out by the Kefauver Con- 
mittee. And the remedy, it is being 
emphasized, must come from the com- 
munities themselves. The Government 
may help by proper legislation, outlaw- 
ing wire service to gamblers, for ex- 
ample, but the only final cure is a citi- 
zenry which is itself law-abiding, which 
takes seriously the duties of citizenship. 
But Jeremiah’s words reach farther 
still. He urged the Jews to seek the 
peace of those who were responsible 
for their suffering, their enemies among 
whom they were exiled. What meaning 
do his words have for Christians caught 
behind the iron curtain, or for Ameri- 
cans living in a world where a third 
world war is always a possibility? Does 
it mean that we must work for the 
prosperity and peace of other lands as 
well as our own? 

Third, we much call upon God. It is 
not enough to engage in life’s routine 
and to seek the peace of the city in 
which we live. Our lives must remain 
open to God and we must seek to know 
and do his will. If we would help for- 
ward God’s plan for the world, let us 
earn a living for our families, raise up 
children, seek the peace of our com- 
munities, but at the same time let us 
remember: ‘Ye shall call upon me and 
ye shall go and pray unto me and I 
will hearken unto you. And ye shall 
seek me and find me when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart.” 
If we have not yet found God it may 
be because we have not yet sought him 
with all our hearts. Other things are 
put first, and God is forced to take sec 
ond place in our lives. In the last 
analysis that is what is wrong with our 
modern world. There are wars and 
rumors of wars among the nations, cor- 
ruption and moral insensibility among 
high and low in our own land because 
so many have turned away from God, 
because so few seek first his kingdom 
and his righteousness. 


(Lessons commentary based on “In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: the 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,’ copyrighted 1951 by 
the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE PENDLE HILL READER. 
pdited by Herrymon Maurer. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1950. 208 pages. 
$2.75. 

As Elton Trueblood points out in his 
introduction to this volume of Quaker 
essays, this is not a book about religion; 
it belongs rather to the “‘literature of 
witness’; dealing with religion as some- 
thing to be “experienced, demonstrated 
and shared.” 

From Thomas R. Kelly (late professor 
at Haverford) comes an essay on the 
reality of the spiritual world—on being 
sure of God. In it he speaks of differ- 
ent kinds of prayer—the prayer of obla- 
tion, pouring yourself out before God; 
of inward song; of inward listening; the 
prayer of “‘carrying,” bearing up an- 
other hour by hour; and “infused 
prayer” when “it is as if we were being 
prayed through by a living Spirit.” 

Emil Fuchs writes on “Christ in 
Catastrophe,’’ a moving story of a man 
who stood firm against Hitler; a chapter 
which alone, as would the one by Kelly, 
make the book worth cherishing. Gil- 
bert Kilpack brings a clear insight into 
the personal meaning of the Cross, the 
“natural medicine of God for the wounds 
of life.’ Howard H. Brinton sets forth 
the Quaker doctrine of inward peace— 
essentially permitting the Light to pos- 
sess us, rather than struggle to possess 
the Light. Dora Willson examines the 
inner self with its contradictions of good 
and evil. (Incidentally, she misunder- 
stands Calvin, who after all did under- 
stand how to love the unlovable, and 
this not as a mere barren virtue as the 
author alleges.) 

Douglas V. Steere has a contribution 
on community and worship, examining 
anumber of actual groups’ modes of fel- 
lowship in worship. Rufus M. Jones is 
represented by an essay from 1940 

(most of these essays have been pre- 
viously printed separately) on re-think- 
ing Quaker principles. 

Arnold J. Toynbee’s essay on Chris- 
tianity and Civilization, from his volume 
“Civilization on Trial,’’ closes the vol- 
ume. Perhaps a sentence or two from 
this may summarize the whole point of 
view: “Seeking God is itself a social act. 
And if God’s love has gone into action 
in this world in the Redemption of Man- 
kind of Christ, then man’s efforts to 
make himself liker to God must include 
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efforts to follow Christ’s example in 
sacrificing himself for the redemption of 
his fellow men.”’ 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





What the Jews Believe, 
S. Bernstein. Farrar, 
M F. $0.25. 

Make Sunday School Interesting. Nell 
Henderson. The Standard Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, 85 cents, paper. 

The Religion of College Teachers. 
Edwin Espy. Association Press, 
$2.75. 

That They May Have Life. 
Niles. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.50. 

A Faith That Fulfills. Julius Seelye 
Bixler. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.00. 

A History of the Cure of Souls. John 
T. McNeill. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $5.00. 

Church Lobbying in the Nation’s Capital. 
Luke Ebersole. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
$2.75. 


Rabbi Philip 
Straus & Young, 


R. H. 
am «(Y. 


Daniel T. 


The Return from Babel. Gerald M. 
Spring. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
$3.50. 


How to Get it from the Government. 
Stacy V. Jones, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
N. Y. $1.50. 

Handwork Patterns for the Whole Year. 
Anna M. Dahl. Standard Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, 75 cents, paper. 





CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order 





” WANTED 





A TRAINED and, preferably, experienced 
Director of Religious Education, by a 
down-tewn church in a large southern 
city. Please send replies to Box L-8, OUT- 
LOOK. 
DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
for the First Presbyterian Church, Dur- 
ham, N. Cc. Excellent working conditions 
and equipment; growing Sunday school; 
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satisfactory salary. Previous experietice 
desired. Position now vacant due to resig- 
nation of former DRE to take work in 
Japan. If interested, write Dr, Kelsey 
Regen, 305 E. Main St., Durham, N, C., for 
detailed “vocation analysis” or “job de- 
scription” of the position. 





BOOKS 





WE BUY USED BOOKS. Send list or ask 
about our purchase plan. Baker Book- 
house, Dept. PO, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 








for CLUBS 
SCHOOLS 
CHURCHES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


MANY STYLES. STATE RE- 600 


QUIREMENTS. write FoR FOLDING 
PRICE WwW! MINIMUM CHAIRS 


ORDER — TWO DOZEN FOLDING TABLES 


ADIRONDACK CHAIR CO. 
Dept. C-16, 





1140 B’way, wat, vn. a. 


TOWARD THE CONVERSION OF ENG- 

LAND. Recommended reading for Evan- 
gelism, A searching study of the religious 
situation in England and the much dis- 
cussed program of the Church of England. 
(172 pages, paper bound). Order enough 
for ALL officers and evangelism commit- 
tee members. Special prices while they 
last, Only 35e; 12 Copies, 25e each. Postage 
paid for cash with order. Order today 
from: THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
1 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va. 





FOR SALE 





WEBSTER-CHICAGO WIRE RECORDER, 

Good condition. Save 1/3 new cost. Com- 
plete with one hour and two half-hour 
spools wire—ready to record, Many uses 
for church and home. Price: $100. Box 
X-2, OUTLOOK. 








The only organ 
in tune for life 


The Hammond Organ is the only 
church organ in the world that cannot 
get out of tunet ... ever! It provides 
glorious music of perfect pitch, regard- 
less of changes in weather or humidity. 
This trouble-saving, money-saving fea- 
ture is only one of many reasons why, 
year after year, more churches choose 
the Hammond Organ than all other 
comparable instruments combined. 


PRICES START AT $1285* 
For the Spinet Model (not shown); f.o.b. Chicago. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC‘S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


* Includes Federal excise tax, rebated to churches. 
Concert Model has a 32-note AGO pedal keyboard 
and an additional ¢Pedal Solo Unit tunable to pref- 
erence by the organist. 
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The Hammond Organ 
is used in over 

20,000 churches. 


FREE! sco 
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Send coupon now while quantities last. 
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Church Organ” 


Hammond Instrument Company 


4239 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Tom B. Anderson, Helena, Ark., has 
accepted a call to the First church, Lub- 
bock, Texas, effective June 1. 

Paul M. Watson, pastor at Marks, 
Miss., for the past 18 years, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Okolona, Miss. 
church effective June 1. 

Irvine H. Williams, Monticello, Ark., 
will become pastor of the First church, 
Orange, Texas, May 15. Address: 901 
Elm 8t. 

M. C. Bowling, Burkeville, Va., be- 
came pastor of the Philadelphia and 
Lumber Bridge churches, Route 2, Red 
Springs, N. C., on May 1. 

Richard T. Baker from New Bern, N. 
C., to Route 1, Davidson, N. C., where 
he is pastor of the Unity and Macpelah 
churches. 

J. H. Longenecker, former missionary 
to Africa, has become pastor of the 
QQuitman, Ga., church. He has been 
in Decatur, Ga., before going to Quit- 
man. 

Alden H. Trickey from Cayuga, Ind., 
to Green Valley, Ill. 

W. Ivan Hoy who has been studying 
at the University of Edinburgh in Scot- 
land is now at the University of Zurich. 
Address: %Frau Jaeger, Sonnenberg 
Str. 55, Zurich, Switzerland. 

David H. Burr, who for the past year 
has been serving as student worker in 
connection with the University church, 
Charlottesville, Va., was installed as 
pastor of the Charlottesville Presby- 
terian Church April 29, with President 
John A. Mackay of Princeton preaching 
the installation serinon. 

R. W. Hardy from Herndon, Ky., to 
Box 106, Pontotoc, Miss. 

H. Reid Newland from Wilmington, 
N. C., to the Cleveland and Third Creek 
churches, Cleveland, N. C. 

Jas. E. Krahenbill from 
Tenn., to 405 Randolph St., 
Ala. 

Norris L. Fellows, formerly of Oxford, 
N. C., is now assistant pastor of the 
First and Calvary church (USA), 820 
Cherry St., Springfield 4, Mo. 

Columbia Seminary seniors accepting 
work: Geo. W. Long, Chicamauga, Ga.; 
David S. Seabrook,, Menlo, Ga.; J. Sid 
Rigell, Acworth, Ga., and Mars Hill; 
James Matthews, Toccoa, Ga.;: William 
Thurman, Jefferson and Thyatira, Ga.; 
Don Patterson, Commerce, Ga.; Wallace 
Carr, Winder, Ga. 

Kay M. Misenheimer, Union Seminary 
senior, will become pastor of the Eno- 
Little River, N. C., field in Orange Pres- 
bytery. 


Columbia, 
Huntsville, 


STATED CLERK 


Thomas M. Davis, recently moved 
from Ruston, La., to become pastor of 
the Canal Street church, New Orleans, 
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has been succeeded as stated clerk of 
Red River Presbytery by Leonard R. 
Swinney, Vivian, La. 


his home since 1932, o nApril 17, 
McGill served with the Executive Ge 
mittee of Christian Education 
Ministerial Relief in Louisville, x 
DEATHS from 1923 to 1931. 
Robert S. Morrison, pastor of the 
Lynnhaven church, Norfolk, Va., died 
April 26. Mr. Morrison, a native of 
Scotland, served the Climax, Ga., church 
before going to Norfolk last fall. 
Stephenson Waters McGill, 80, died 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., where he had made 


Miss Annie Randolph Vaughan y 
son, 79, died in Richmond, Va., May 
She was a missionary to China for 
years, returning in 1941, Two of 
sisters, Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin and 
E. S. Currie, are also missionaries, 
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Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. 
credited by Association of American Univer 
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tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
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STILLMAN COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so in your w 


fares our work with the ewWh t a per 
y not send your per- 
Negro people. sonal contribution, today? 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 
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Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
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